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“ TF\HE SPECTRE KNIGHT,” a “fanciful ” operetta, 
written by Mr. Albery, and composed by Mr. Alfred 
Cellier, was produced at the Opera Comique on Satur- 
day last, under the direction of Mr. D’Oyly Carte. The 
libretto is “ fanciful” in the extreme, and presents an 
abundance of whimsical and amusing fancies, combined 
with poetical ideas, clothed in graceful language. The 
scene is a woodland glen, in which are three tents. 
One of these is occupied by a Grand Duke who has been 
banished for eighteen years from his dukedom. In the 
opposite tent resides his kinsman, the Lord Chamber- 
lain; the central tent is the abode of the Duke’s 
daughter Viola, and two Ladies of Honour. The whole 
party depend for subsistence on the scanty rental of 
Viola, and are therefore desirous to keep her unmarried. 
Accordingly, she has never been permitted to see the 
face of any stranger, and as a further precaution, she 
is obliged to go to bed at sunset for fear of the “ spectre 
knight,” who, she is told, visits the glen after dark. 
Otho, the Duke’s nephew, finds his way to the glen in 
the disguise of a friar, sees his pretty cousin, falls in 
love with her, provides her with the nine candles by 
whose light it is safe to look on the spectre ; comes to 
her at night appareled in armour as “the spectre 
knight ”; woos and wins her, and is accepted as a son- 
in-law by the Grand Duke, who infers that a ghost will 
not ask for marriage settlements, or meanly covet 
Viola’s rents. The Duke has yet to learn that which 
his daughter already knows—that Otho has vanquished 
the usurper by whom the Duke was banished, and that 
the exiles may next day return to the Ducal palace and 
live happy ever afterwards. The development of the 
story is attended with an abundance of amusing inci- 
dents, arising out of the rigorous manner in which the 
Duke exacts the observance of etiquette, and pretends 
to keep up the dignity of a court; and the scene in 
which the spectre night has a friendly chat with the 
other personages, who, in chorus, admit that he is 
“a well-bred ghost of high degree ”—is highly diverting 
and original. Viola is a charmingly poetical creation. 
Her guileless innocence is not inane or insipid; there 
is vivacity in her expressions of delight at beholding 
the streams, and the roses, the birds, and the sunshine, 
amongst which her happy young life is spent ; and the 
growth of her maidenly love for Otho is delicately and 
sympathetically depicted. In The Spectre Knight, as pre- 
viously in Oriana, Mr. Albery has shown himself to be 
the possessor of the poetic faculty, and his fanciful poem 
may be read again and again with undiminished pleasure. 
Mr. Alfred Cellier’s music is unpretentious but pleasant. 
The short overture is admirably written ; Viola’s song, “I 
am free!” is bright and melodious, and a quartett sung 
by her with the Duke, the Chamberlain, and one of the 
duennas, is a clever piece of musical contrivance. 
It is in his orchestration that Mr. Cellier is chiefly 
successful, and many passages which are comparatively 
unimportant, so far as real melody is concerned, are 
rendered attractive by the varied and elegant em- 





broidery of the instrumental accompaniments. The 
artistes were well chosen. Miss Giulia Warwick 
(Viola) was sometimes uncertain in her intonation; but 
her acting was all that could be desired. Miss Everard 
and Miss Muncey were fully efficient as the Ladies of 
Honour; Mr. Clifton (the Grand Duke), and Mr. Bar- 
rington (the Lord Chamberlain), sang well and acted 
admirably. Mr. Richard Temple, as Otho (the “ spectre 
knight ”), exhibited great ability both as actor and 
vocalist, and made a distinct advance in public favour. 
The piece was warmly applauded, and Mr. Albery and 
Mr. Cellier were called before the curtain to receive 
well-deserved tributes of applause. 


Although to students and lovers of Shakspere’s 
poetry, there will appear to be a singular deficiency of 
charm in the rendering of that exquisite pastoral play, 
As Yow Like It, at the Saint James’s Theatre, and 
although their disillusions will be many and sad, the 
performance ranks high beside several similar efforts 
which have recently been given. We like to imagine 
Rosalind a more natural and less self-conscious young 
lady than Miss Ada Cavendish makes her; we could 
wish that the girl were not so obviously aware of the 
effect to be produced by her bright repartee and by 
her strange masquerade. But Miss Cavendish has at 
least sufficient intelligence to catch the general spirit 
of the part, and to suggest it with animation and 
telling effect to her audience. Her delivery of the 
text, moreover, contrasts very favourably in its accuracy 
and justice with that of many other popular actresses 
who fancy that they can speak blank verse; and, upon 
the whole, her performance may fairly be held to 
enhance her reputation. With much to learn, she 
appears to have the power—denied to the pretty dolls 
who play for the benefit of the photographers— 
of learning it; and thus her successive impersona- 
tions have not less of promise than of actual achieve- 
ment. At the St. James’s she is not very fortunate in 
her support, as Mr..Lin Rayne lacks the youthful grace 
and careless abandon needed for Orlando. His elocu- 
tion is carefully finished, and in isolated passages tells 
not unfavourably, but the general impression produced 
is hard and unsympathetic, whilst occasionally he intro- 
duces, possibly from nervousness and over-anxiety, a 
needless amount of noise. In spite of some strange 
blunders in a text which “every schoolboy ” ought to 
know, Mr. Forrester made most of the requisite point 
by his elaborately-prepared delivery of the familiar 
lines placed in the mouth of Jaques; but he by no 
means ousts Mr. Hermann Vezin as our best representa- 
tive of the melancholy philosopher of the forest. 
Similarly we cannot forget the rich breadth of poor 
Compton’s humour as Touchstone in Mr. Stoyle’s 
rendering of that difficult réle, though this latter has 
plenty of appreciation of the wit of the dialogue. Mr. 
W. H. Stephens makes a passable Adam, though not so 
good as might have been expected of this sound and 
sterling actor. Miss Gerard is a very pleasant Phobe 
of the most modern school, and Miss Kate Rivers 
struggles in the most praiseworthy manner to compass 
the rude drollery of Audrey. The minor parts are 
played creditably ; Mr. Wood as Amiens makes some 
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capital out of his two songs, and the musical illustra- 
tion of the play is careful and to the purpose. 


On Saturday night a couple of revivals took place, 
and in each case the play chosen has already made a 
favourable mark. Mr. Hare, finding that Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Victims, would emphatically not do, has 
promptly withdrawn it in favour of New Men and Old 
Acres, a piece in which the original Taylor element 
has been happily modified by the Dubourg influence, 
whilst the skill of construction needed by the less- 
known author has been usefully supplied by the more 
practised playwright. Though New Men and Old 
Acres may be considered after its recent eight months’ 
season, to be well-nigh played out, at any rate at a 
theatre so ill-placed for prolonged runs as is the Court, 
its reappearance on the boards, played as it is here, is 
thoroughly welcome, for it is the truest comedy of 
contemporary life that we have had for a long time 
past. Characters, motives, and plot are all essentially 
English, and appeal without any circumlocution or 
process of more or less successful adaptation to those 
whom they address. The company here collected, 
including, as it still does, Mr. Hare, Mr. Kelly, Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, and Miss Ellen Terry, plays the comedy 
in a way that could not well be improved ; and, though 
the substitution of Mr. J. Clarke for Mr. Anson and of 
Mr. Carton for. Mr. Conway does not precisely add 
strength to the cast, it does not effect any great injury. 
Mr. Clarke’s chief fault lies in making the vulgar 
Bunter too much like the rascally Jew of conventional 
melo-drama, and too little like the sham country 
gentleman of no manners, much means, and more 
hypocrisy. The representation, on the whole, gues as 
well as ever. The other revival is that of Mammon, 
now played at the Duke’s instead of Sardanapalus. 
This clever comedy we recently noticed fully on its pro- 
duction at the Strand. Its treatment of the French 
original is strong and able, and it affords excellent 
scope for an actor like Mr. Vernon in its chief part. 
How far it will suit its new audience remains to be 
seen, but it is from a literary and dramatic point of 
view fully worthy of its prominent position. 


The English opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will close to-night, with a performance of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s popular opera The Lily of Killarney, 
ostensibly given for the “ benefit ” of the distinguished 
composer, who will personally direct the orchestra. 
This opera was produced at the theatre on Wednesday 
last, with the following cast. Eily O’Connor, Madame 
Bauermeister; Mrs. Cregan, Miss Palmer; Anne 
Chute, Miss Barth; Sheelah, Mrs. Sharpe; Hardress 
Cregan, Mr. Perren; Myles, Mr. Cotte; Father Tom, 
Mr. Foote ; Corrigan, Mr. Marler; and Danny Mann, 
Mr. Aynsley Cook. Most of these artists have been 
often heard in the parts above named, and little 
need be said respecting impersonations with which 
amateurs are familiar. Special mention is due 
to Madame Bauermeister, who on this occasion 
attempted, for the first time, the arduous réle 
of the Colleen Bawn. She was both vocally and his- 
trionically successful, and merited the applause which 
was abundantly bestowed upon her. One of her special 
merits was distinctness of enunciation. English is not 
her native tongue, but she gave’ her words better than 
any of the English artists by whom she was surrounded. 
Our operatic vocalists are mostly negligent in this 
respect, and not only pronounce their words in a 
slovenly manner when singing, but deliver. their 
dialogue so imperfectly that the dramatic interest 
is. impaired. In foreign  conservatoriums. decla- 
mation is taught as. an indispensible. depart- 
ment. of the vocal art. In our academies iit 
is almost wholly neglected, and. the fact, that 
most of our singing-masters are foreigners has also 











much to do with the defective elocution of our vocal- 
ists,. «It is certain that clear and polished articulation 
will always aid in the production of good tone, and 
even were not this the case, there could be no excuse 
for the manner in which many vocalists sacrifice every- 
thing to sound, and sing as if words were composed 
only of vowels. Madame Bauermeister, in this respect, 
set an example which is worthy of imitation. Her 
acting was graceful and sympathetic, and it is to be 
hoped that she may become a recruit in the ranks of 
English operatic art. The mise-en-scéne was tolerably 
satisfactory, but the cave scene was ill-managed, and 
when the curtain fell, Eily and Myles were seen, far 
away from the rock to which they should have clung, 
and holding on to the top of a wave. In conformity 
with the lax practices of modern days, the choristers 
were allowed to retain their beards and moustaches, 
which were ridiculously out of character with their 
powdered wigs and eighteenth-century dresses. The 
band did justice to the beautiful orchestration, and Sir 
Julius Benedict was heartily cheered on his taking the 
conductor’s baton, and again when called before the 
curtain at the close of the opera. 


At the Royalty Theatre on Thursday last a new 
musical piece was produced, bearing the title of 
Madcap, and described in the bills as “an entirely 
new and original bouffonnerie musicale (from the 
French), written by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie.” 
There is something comical in the idea of describing as 
“entirely new and original,” a piece avowedly “ taken 
from the French;” but we are aware, that there are 
authors whose notions of originality are peculiar. In 
this instance, the writers have been chiefly indebted to 
La Chaste Suzanne, but as they have not professed 
to give an adaptation of that diverting work, and have 
allowed themselves the widest possible scope by styling 
their production a “musical buffoonery,” with music 
selected from various sources, they have had an 
opportunity of showing, under peculiarly advantageous 
circumstances, of what they are capable. They have 
shown of what they are capable when left to their 
own resources, and the results are not likely to 
engender a craving for further “entirely new and 
original ” works from the same source. The critics have 
seldom been more unanimous in condemnation of a 
piece, and condemnation was never more justifiable. 
The plot—if there be any—is so vague and incoherent 
that the attempt to follow it is hopeless; the dialogue 
has been aptly described by a contemporary as “ utter 
silliness,” and a specimen of the “new and original” 
fun evolved by the witty collaboratewrs is to be found in 
the scene where an apparently live canary is crushed to 
death beneath the boot-heel of Mr. Lionel Brough, and 
afterwards served up in an omelette. It would be 
waste of time to dwell any longer on the dreary and 
dispiriting “buffoonery” of Madcap. The artists 
who take part in the performance are to be pitied. 
Miss Kate Santley, Miss Rose Cullen, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. W. H. Fisher, Mr. Beyer, Mr. Mervin, and 
the bright young ladies of the chorus exert themselves 
ably and energetically in hopeless endeavours to infuse 
vitality into a caput mortwum ; the scenery and cos- 
tumes are excellent ; the songs, amongst which are 
some that have done service in former pieces, are 
cleverly sung ; the band does its work well, under the 
skilful guidance of Mr. A. J. Levey, and if Madcap 
should fail to attract, it will not be the fault of the 
manageress or of her company. 


Nicolai’s opera, the The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
was produced .on the opening night of the Carl Rosa 
opera season at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday last. 
We must defer until next week a detailed analysis of 
this important and charming work. The performance 
was thoroughly successful, and the splendid spectacle of 
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the Windsor Forest scene in the last act, which is likely 
to become “ the talk of the town,” was enthusiastically 
applauded. The principal artists, and Mr. Carl Rosa, 
were called before the curtain, and a similar compliment 
was paid to Mr. Henry Hersee, the author of the English 
adaptation. The opera is to be repeated every night 
this week. 


The Unequal Match with Messrs. Stockton and 
Sugden, and Miss Kate Phillips, in the réles recently 
filled by them at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, was on 
Monday afternoon last produced at the Aquarium Theatre. 
Special interest attached to Mr. W. Farren’s appearance 
as Botcherby. Mr. Farren was the original Harry 
Arncliffe, and his bluff heartiness as the doctor must 
be in striking contrast to his earlier effort. Miss 
M. Litton is a delightful Hester Grazebrook, her pre- 
sentation of the blacksmith’s daughter being marked 
by a fresh abandon and genuine spontaneity, which 
give the character the fullest share of dramatic life. 
Miss Litton is excellent throughout, and is naturally 
seen here to far greater advantage than she was as the 
odious Mrs. Montressor. 


Answer Paid is the title of the newest trifle prepared 
by Messrs. Burnand and Walter Austin for St. George’s 
Hall. Its slight plot scarcely bears repetition, much 
less analysis; but it introduces us to some characters 
capitally suited for the species of illustration provided 
in the German Reeds’ entertainments. Messrs. Alfred 
and Law, Miss Fanny Holland and Miss Leonora 
Braham do, as is usually the case, all that is asked of 
them; and do it with precision and nicely-balanced 
effect. Mr. Corney Grain’s Musical Almanac is in his 
happiest manner, and marks the seasons with melodious 
humour. 


The Irrationals gave a performance at the Olympic 
Theatre on Saturday afternoon, in aid of the Stafford 
House Fund. The programme comprised Not a Bad 
Judge and Woodcock’s Little Game. In the former, 
Mr. Fairley made an excellent Lavater, and Captain 
Johnson, as the Burgomaster, may be said to have fairly 
earned the applause bestowed upon him. The Hon. 
Mrs. Wrottesley, as the terrible mother-in-law, in 
Woodcock’s Little Gane, was undoubtedly amusing, 
but, both in her dress and manner, was too broadly 
farcical even for so farcical a part. Mr. Maclean’s 
Woodcock was characterised by an ease and a spirit not 
often displayed by amateurs, and if he succeeds in 
avoiding a tendency to exaggeration, as he easily may, 
his acting will come up to a high standard. The other 
performances, with the exception of the Mrs. Larkin of 
Mrs. Foulstone, and the David of Mr. Beerbohn, call for 
but little commendation. 





IN PARIS. 
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HE Femme de Chambre, a comedy in three acts, 

by M. Paul Ferrier, was brought out at the 
Gymnase on Saturday night. The excellence of the 
play must have surprised even those who believe that 
its author is destined to hold a high place among 
French dramatists. The interest is well sustained, the 
dialogue is lively without being pretentious, and the 
characters are so drawn as to provide valuable oppor- 
tunities for the players who represent them. Mdlle. Julie, 
an extremely pretty and refined girl, dressed in faultless 
taste, seeks employment as a femme de chambre 
in the house of Madame Montmoreau. Her references 
are unexceptionable, but a particular circumstance has 
led to her leaving each of the situations she has pre- 
viously filled, Her charms of person and manner are 





so great as to attract the attention of her masters, and 
her mistresses have deemed it prudent to send her 
away without loss of time. The same fate appears to 
be pursuing her now. M. Montmoreau, happening to 
come in while the negotiations with Madame are 
pending, incontinently engages her at a liberal salary. 
But in this case the presence of the pretty 
femme de chambre is not less welcome to 
the mistress of the household than to the master. 
Madame Montmoreau is secretly enamoured of a 
gentleman living in the same house, M. Perceval. The 
latter is not slow to make appointments with her, 
but is unable to keep them because his friend Mont- 
moreau—a bore of the most terrible description— 
follows him as persistently as his own shadow in order 
to buttonhole him. Julie will serve to divert his atten- 
tion from Perceval, and Julie is accordingly engaged. 
The result is precisely as Madame Montmoreau has 
hoped and expected. Her husband’s head is com- 
pletely turned by the new femme de chambre 
and he is only too happy when Perceval and 
Madame have left him alone with his servants. How 
far he profits by their absence may be inferred from 
a few angry words which Julie finds it necessary to 
address to him—* Je prie Monsieur de se relever; 
Monsieur n’est pas & sa place.” Before long the in- 
terest takes a new direction. Perceval himself falls in 
love with the pretty Julie, and offers her his hand. 
Montmoreau, of course, is deeply disgusted. To 
deceive a friend by robbing him of his femme 
de chambre—ah! it’s shocking. The story now draws 
to a close; Monsieur and Madame Montmoreau 
resolve to live for each other exclusively, and Julie, 
after being dismissed in consequence of a “ particular 
circumstance,” becomes Madame Perceval. Much 
amusement, it should be added, is caused by the distress 
exhibited by Montmoreau on finding that two of his 
servants have seen him on his knees to the femme de 
chambre. The acting of the piece is exceedingly good. 
Malle. Alice Regnault is charming as the graceful and 
demure Julie; M. Saint Germain finds in Montmoreau 
a part even more thankful than that of Petillon in 
Bébé; Madame Héléne Monnier stands forth promi- 
nently on the canvas as Madame, and M. Landrol 
represents Perceval with a good deal of quiet humour. 

The last novelty at the Odéon, Le Baiser de Jour 
de An, a comedy in one act, by M. Richard and M. 
Dych, deserves attention less on account of any particu- 
lar merit in the writing than for the whimsical idea on 
which it is based. It may be remembered that in 
France there is a popular superstition that if a woman 
is not kissed on the Ist of January she will be unfor- 
tunate throughout the year. One jour de lana young 
man who is about to marry a .young widow 
is unable to visit her, as he had intended, and 
as a consequence it appears she will not receive 
the much-desired kiss. Determined not to be 
disappointed, she goes out a few minutes 
before midnight, and, meeting a middle-aged gentle- 
man in the Place de la Bourse, flings her arms 
round his neck. The gentleman kisses her heartily on 
each cheek, whereupon she runs home as fast as she 
can. The gentleman, however, succeeds in discovering 
who she is; he pays her a visit, and is addressing her 
in a somewhat free tone when her intended husband 
comes in. The latter proves to be a nephew of the 
unwelcome visitor, who, drawing the worst inferences 
from the conduct of the lady, rates him soundly for 
coming into such a house on the eve of his marriage. 
Immediately afterwards, of course, he is made acquainted 
with the circumstances under which the kiss was 
sought. Mdlle. Kekler, a new actress, is very lively 
and pleasing as the imprudent widow. 

Other theatrical events remain to be mentioned. 
Malle. Albani has added another flower to her chaplet 
by her performance in La Traviata at the Théatre 
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Italien -yesterday week, and Mdme. Favart has 
appeared in La Joie fait Peur. The performance 
given in aid of the fund for the wounded in 
the war was largely attended. The greatest players 
in France, such as Mdlle. Bernhardt, M. Febvre, Mdlle. 
Albani, M. Cornelin, Mdlle. Croizette, Madame Chau- 
mont, and Madame Judie, appeared on the occasion. 
The principal item in the programme was the second 
act of La Fille de Madame Angot, which, however, did 
not create much effect, although M. Capoul was the 
Ange Pitou, Madame Peschard the Lange, and Mdlle. 
Galli-Marié the Clairette. Lastly, a five-act drama, 
founded by M. Charles Garaud on the stirring story of 
Georges Le Mulatie attributed to the elder Dumas, has 
been brought out with moderate success at the 
Chateau d’Eau, where plays of this description may 
nearly always be found. 








IN VIENNA. 


— 0 


HE two theatres subsidized by the State, the 
Burgtheater and the Court Opera, have made up 
their balance-sheets for the year 1877, and the results 
of their working during that period are interesting and 
instructive. The Burgtheater, which is devoted to 
dramatic performances of a high class, and is conducted 
somewhat on the same principles as the Comédie 
Frangaise, closed the year with a considerable surplus 
in spite of the bad times which told disastrously upon 
some of the other theatres. It is very satisfactory to 
find that the frequent change of programme, which is 
so desirable from an artistic point of view, is also com- 
mercially profitable. The Burg still retains its goodly 
list of subscribers as in the days before the great finan- 
cial crash, and as soon as the week’s repertory 
is published, the booking-offices are besieged by a 
crowd of eager applicants for seats. The Court Opera 
has not been equally successful in exciting the interest 
of the public, and it closes the year with the serious 
deficit of 300,000 florins, or £25,000. It is clear that 
the management must change the policy which has 
produced such disastrous results. In order to reim- 
burse the vast sums expended on decorations, it was 
considered necessary on many occasions to raise the 
prices of admission to almost prohibitive figures, while 
more moderate charges would probably have produeed 
much larger receipts. It would be a wiser policy to 
pay less attention to scenic display, and instead of 
making an extravagant outlay upon the new produc- 
tions of the season, to seek to render each performance 
of a work of the repertory as perfect as possible. In 
this way the subscribers might be brought back again. 
That something of the kind must be done is evident 
from these figures: when the Court Opera was first 
opened, the subscriptions amounted in the year 
to 400,000 florins, in 1876 they had fallen to 280,000 
florins, and in 1877 they fell to 150,000 florins, though 
Mdme. Nilsson’s engagement for two months was com- 
prised in the year’s subscription. 

At the Stadttheater, the long-promised German ver- 
sion of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy’s latest comedy, 
La Cigale, was produced at last on the Ist inst., under 
the prosaic title of Die Seiltdénzerin (The Ropedancer), 
and excited immense merriment, though the title-réle 
was played by an actress who lacks the requisite quali- 
fications for the part. Fraulein Schratt went to Paris 
to study Mdme, Chaumont’s impersonation, but, as the 
Neue Freie Presse says, she might have spared herself 
the trouble, for if she were to go to the end of the 
world, she could never acquire the quickness of move- 
ment and verve which are essential for the representa- 











tion of this acrobatic heroine. Her whole performance 
was strained and unnatural, and bore unmistakable 
traces of imitation. The other characters were well- 
played. Herr Tewele as Marignan, the artist, Herr 
Tyrolt as Carcassonne, and Herr Bassermann as the 
nephew of the Marquis, being especially deserving of 
praise. The dramatic censor, who has lately done much 
to cover his office with ridicule, made a curious exci- 
sion in this piece by cutting out the words, “I kept 
myself pure,” in the ropedancer’s description of her life 
amongst the Gipsies. It is hard to see what objection 
can reasonably be taken to a declaration of chastity by 
a ropedancer. 

At the Carl Theater, too, we find German versions of: 
French pieces on the bills. Messrs. Hennequin and de: 
Najac’s Bébé which preserves its original title, was very” 
favourably received by an audience who seemed to feel! 
no moral scruples, but to enjoy the piece thoroughly.. 
It was played with much vivacity by Herr Wust as: 
Gaston, Herr Blasel and Frau Mellin as his parents,, 
Herr Matras as Petillon (M. Saint-Germain’s part), and! 
Herr Knaack as M. Kernanigous, that most immoral of 
fathers-in-law. The comedy was preceded by Die 
Kohlenhdindler von Paris, a translation of the Char- 
bonniers of Messrs. Gille and Costé, which was 
pleasantly interpreted by Fraulein Meporhoff and Herr 
Eppich. 

At the Josephstadt Theater, the manager of which 
shows much enterprise in the frequent production of 
novelties, a new farcical piece by Herr Edouard Dorn, 
entitled Der Hofsinger und sein Sprdssling, has 
been very favourably received. It is a lively and 
cleverly-constructed piece, and two or three of the cha- 
racters are very truthfully drawn, and rise above 
the ordinary level of farce. At the same house 
there has also been produced a five-act drama, by 
Dr. George Koberle, entitled Der Mord in Win- 
chester, oder, Henry Dunbar, founded upon Miss 
Braddon’s well-known novel. It is a very effective 
adaptation, and the performance was quite satisfactory, 
Herr Fischer playing the part of the false Henry 
Dunbar with real power, and being well supported by 
Fraulein Rainer, &c. 








IN BERLIN. 





T the Residenz Theater, Frau Niemann-Raabe’s 
engagement came to an end at the beginning of 

the month, and that most refined of German actresses 
was succeeded by another distinguished ornament of 
the stage in} Frau Auguste Wilbrandt-Baudius, who 
had not been seen in Berlin since 1862, when she ap- 
peared at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater with a 
company of her colleagues of the Vienna Burgtheater. 
She now appears in a new three-act drama, entitled 
Natalie, and written by her husband, Herr Adolph 
Wilbrandt. The new play is far inferior to many of 
the earlier works of its author, who has gained laurels 
in various fields of dramatic literature. His tragedies, 
Grachus and Arria und Messalina, have attained 
lasting popularity. His comedy, Die Maler, over- 
flows with spontaneous humour, and his one-act pieces, 
Jugendliebe and Unerreichbar, have all the wit 
and grace of French proverbes. His late productions, 
Nero and Die Reise nach Riva (produced at the Vienna 
Burgtheater at the beginning of last autumn season) 
are much less satisfactory, and Natalie must be ranked 
with his less successful works, Inadequacy of motive 
is the radical defect of this new drama. The young 
lady, who gives the title to the play, had lost her 
mother some years before the action begins, and we 
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find her unaccountably distressed when she learns by 
chance that a Platonic affection has existed between 
her deceased mother and a young man named Baron 
Victor. The Baron, who had left the country to avoid 
the temptations of Platonic love, returns after an ab- 
sence of ten years, and falls in love with Natalie, in 
whom he finds all her mother’s charms revived. She 
rejects his proposal with horror, and conducts herself 
in a tragical manner that is almost ludicrous. She 
gives rise to all sorts of misunderstandings, and causes 
endless suffering to herself and every one connected with 
her rather than betray her mother’s secret, acting, in 
short, as if the relations between her mother and the 
Baron had been of a most criminal character. Frau 
Wilbrandt-Baudius plays this unnatural and thankless 
part with great power, and succeeds in making her 
audience sympathise to some extent with her sentimental 
sorrows, but in less competent hands Natalie would 
hardly be tolerable. The second act contains some 
amusing love passages between Natalie’s father and a 
vivacious widow, whom he eventually marries. Frau 
Claar-Delia as the widow, and Herr Keppler as the 
old lover, played these scenes admirably, and rendered 
them a pleasant contrast to the general sombreness of 
the piece. 

Towards the end of last month the Friedrich Wil- 
helmstadt Theater produced with considerable success 
the comic opera, or rather opera-bouffe, Prinz Methusa- 
lem, with libretto by Herr Carl Treumann, and music 
by Herr Johann Strauss. This work had a long and 
successful career in Vienna last year, and still appears 
from time to time in the playbills of the Austrian 
capital. The humour of the dialogue is occasionally 
rather strained, and the satirical hits at petty princi- 
palities are somewhat feeble, but the libretto never- 
theless furnishes a sufficient basis for the melodious 
numbers of Herr Strauss, and as the cast comprises a 
host of popular names, Prinz Methusalem will pro- 
bably maintain its place in the bills of this house for 
some time to come. 

When the Ostend (East End) Theater was first 
opened, we commended the enterprise displayed by 
the management in producing in the first week of 
existence plays of Shakspere, Schiller, and Herr Laube. 
Frequent changes of programme have continued to 
mark its career since then, and standard works of 
Gutzkow, Benedix, and Birch-Pfeiffer have followed 
one another in rapid succession. Yet the local critics 
were not happy, but called for the production of 
some work of the present day. This call has now 
been obeyed, and a semi-novelty has been pro- 
duced uner the title, Die Semiramis des Nordens, 
which is a remodelled version by Herr Albert Lindner 
of his drama, Katharina II. The leading cha- 
racter is the celebrated Catherine II. of Russia, 
and the refusal of Gustavus IV. of Sweden to 
marry Alexandra Paulovna, the granddaughter of the 
Empress, after having been betrothed to her, forms the 
framework of the plot. The Empress, as conceived by 
Herr Lindner, is an inconsequent personage, prone to 
big words, but weak in action. This is not the 
Catherine II. of history, nor is the character so 
effective from a dramatic point of view as a more 
truthful portrait would have been. Frau Rosa Keller 
had not sufficient dignity for the part, but her 
declamation was effective. Fraulein Stettmeyer 
represented Alexandra Paulovna in a_ pleasing 
manner. 

The Norwegian dramatist, Herr Henrik Ibsen, has 
received an unprecedented compliment in the produc- 
tion of German versions of his play, Die Stiitzen der 
Gesellschaft (The Pillars of Society), at no fewer than 
four Berlin theatre salmost simultaneously. The 


Belle-Alliance was first in the field, and was quickly 
followed by the Stadt, the National, and the Ostend 
theatres. 








IN DRESDEN. 


—+o-—— 


HE new Court Theatre, built on the site whereon 
many a famous house has stood, has at last been 
opened for performances, and Dresden can once more 
boast of possessing one of the most magnificent theatres 
in Europe. The handsome old house, which fell a 
victim to the flames in 1869, was completed in a much 
shorter time, the foundation having been laid in 1838, 
and the house opened in April, 1841. The nine years 
spent in planning and constructing the new theatre 
gave rise to feelings of impatience amongst the citizens 
of Dresden much deeper than those with which 
Londoners regard the tardy progress of their new 
Law Courts; but the result in some respects repays the 
expenditure of time. Before speaking of the new 
Court Theatre, we may say a few words about 
the past history of one of the most famous 
theatrical institutions of Germany. From an in- 
teresting history of the Dresden Court Theatre, 
by Herr Robert Prolss, which has just appeared, we 
learn that this was one of the oldest theatres in 
Germany. In its earlier days we find foreign influences 
predominant, English, French, and Italian drama and 
music throwing native art into the shade. Gottsched 
for a while made a gallant struggle on behalf of the 
German drama then in its infancy, but afterwards the 
theatre relapsed into foreign ways, and it was not till 
Lessing came forward with his great critical and 
dramatic works, that the Dresden theatre became 
finally devoted to the national drama. With Weber 
as operatic manager, and Tieck as dramatic manager, 
this theatre attained high renown throughout Ger- 
many, and it has since maintained the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most artistically ma- 
naged theatres of Germany. It was on its stage 
that Wagner, who then filled the post of operatic 
manager, won his first triumph with his Rienzi; and 
amongst other managers whose names will live, it 
counted Edward Devrient and Carl Gutzkow, the 
dramatist. Our memory of the house goes back to the 
season of 1859-60, when the plays of Shakspere, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Lessing alternated with the operas of 
Mozart, Weber, and Wagner, and Emil Devrient and 
Davison maintained the reputation of German histrionic 
art at a high level, from which it has since declined. 
When the old house, unequalled in external beauty by 
any theatre we have seen, was burnt down, the king 
entrusted its architect, Herr Gottfried Semper, with the 
construction of a new house on its site, and devoted 
large sums of money to the purpose. Herr Semper 
was assisted in the great work by his son Manfred, 
the present royal architect of Saxony. The new 
building differs greatly from its predecessor, the 
exterior presenting a less massive appearance. The 
side fagades are each crowned with eight statues, 
on the one side Jupiter, Prometheus Vinctus, and other 
mythological figures, and on the other side characters 
of modern drama, amongst which Faust and Mephis- 
topheles are prominent. Sitting figures of Schiller, 
Goethe, Shakspere, and Moliére occupy niches in the 
front fagade, while above them are Sophocles and 
Euripides in a similar posture. Without attempting 
to describe the splendour of the staircase and foyer, 
let. us proceed to the auditorium in which the highest 
elegance and beauty are combined with great comfort ; 
the prevailing colour is light green, while the profuse 
ornamentations are white and gold. There are four 
tiers of boxes, with an amphitheatre behind the fourth 
tier. The drop curtain, by Herr Keller of Carlsruhe, 
is not very satisfactory, the grouping of the figures not 
being very clear, and tbe colouring rather dull. On 
the opening night, the house presented a brilliant 
spectacle, the audience comprising the King and 
Queen of Saxony, Prince and Princess George of Saxony, 
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the Grand Duke and Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and celebrities in literature and art from all parts of 
Germany. After Weber’s Jubelouverture had been 
played by the orchestra, the curtain -rose and disclosed 
the whole company standing ina semicircle. A hymn 
composed for the occasion by Herr Schuch was then 
sung, Herr Riese producing a fine effect by his render- 
ing of the tenor part. A prologue, recited by Herr 
Dettmer, and a performance by the orchestra of the 
National hymn completed the inauguration of the new 
theatre. The curtain then rose upon Goethe’s tragedy 
of Iphigenia, not a very happy selection for an occasion 
of the kind. The performance sufficed, however, to test 
the acoustic qualities of the house, and the result was 
so unsatisfactory that it is feared the new theatre will 
not be suitable for dramatic performances. Its qualifi- 
cations for an opera house have yet to be tested. 








IN AMERICA. 


Oe 


I YFNHE theatrical world here seems to be on the point 

of experiencing a renewal of the ill-fortune which 
befell it a year ago. ‘“ Many excellent performers on 
both the lyric and dramatic stage,” the Herald then 
wrote, “are verging on absolute want. The cheap cafés 
are crowded by a host of singers bearing distinguished 
names, and waiting in the hope that better times will 
come. It is impossible to turn one of the angles of 
Union-square without jostling an idle tenor, only to be 
tossed against an equally idle leading man; and in 
crossing Broadway there is more danger of being 
run down by an aimless heavy than a reckless 
driver. Old men and juveniles, old women and 
walking ladies, baritones and bassos, sopranos and con- 
traltos crowd the thoroughfare, meeting their old-time 
managers without hope that anything will occur to re- 
lieve their distress. The managers are as badly off as 
the artists, and one of them, just returned from ‘ the 
road,’ declared the other day that it would be impos- 
sible to succeed with a travelling company even if the 
actors were willing to work without pay.” In a word, 
such depression had not been known during the 
whole of the hard time which set in with 
the panic of 1873. Fortune smiled on managers 
and actors as the summer approached, but at the be- 
ginning of the present year the tide turned, and the 
words we have taken from the New York Herald may 
with one or two unimportant modifications be used to 
describe the position in which the theatrical world 
finds itself placed. The majority of the theatres, not 
only in New York, but also, as we are informed, in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and San Francisco, are not doing 
well, and more actors are said to be out of employ- 
ment than at any period during the last twenty years. 
The dark aspect of affairs has to some fextent been 
relieved by the production at the Union-square Theatre 
of a version of Une Cause Célébre, which has met with 
conspicuous success. The plot, of which a sketch has 
already appeared in The Theatre, is at once dramatic- 
ally effective and calculated to rivet the attention of an 
audience, and the acting of Mr. Coghlan in the leading 
character, though sternly condemned by the New York 
Herald, can hardly fail to extend his reputation. 
Before this piece was produced, it should he stated, 
Mr. Palmer, the manager of the Union-square Theatre, 
very cleverly managed to advertise it on a large scale. 
He gave out that Mr. Boucicault intended to bring 
out at Wallack’s a play based upon Une Cause Célebre, 
and was prepared to maintain that, although the copy- 
right had been purchased for the Union-square Theatre, 
he was’ perfectly justified in doing so. Neither Mr. 











Boucicault nor Mr. Wallack, however, replied to this 
charge, which has provoked a good deal of angry con- 
troversy in the theatrical world. The performances 
organised for the benefit of Mr. John Brougham took 
place at the Academy of Music on the 17th—one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. The pro- 
gramme included all the current elements of stage 
attraction, and Mr. Sothern came with his company 
from Philadelphia at his own expense, to take part in 
the entertainment. The principal attraction, perhaps, 
was Toodles, with Mr. Raymond, Mr. M‘Cullough, Mr. 
Mayo, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Floyd, and Mr. Harkins in the 
cast. The profits of the performances amounted to 
10,000 dols. 

Turning from New York to Philadelphia, we find 
that Madame Marie Roze has sensibly confirmed the 
advantage which she gained on her first appearance in 
that city. “ Her debit,” says the Philadelphia Press, 
“was more than a success—a triumph. Though her 
voice lacks volume, and is not of remarkable compass, 
it is sweet, full, clear, and in the mezzo tones excep- 
tionally sympathetic. The voce de testa is cultivated 
to a degree which renders it rather instrumental than 
human in quality, but as this high training extends 
through both registers, smoothing out all natural aspe- 
rities, and giving her tones a velvet softness and deli- 
cious liquidity, her performance is at once surprising 
and delightful. As an actress she has few superiors 
now on the stage of the lyric drama. The faults of 
excessive posturing, seemingly inseparable from opera, 
she has, but in a less degree than most of her prede- 
cessors, while her grace, true dramatic action and 
eloquent facial expression more than balance the sins 
which have, by long custom, become almost virtues. 
Her stage presence is perfect. The lady was several 
times called before the curtain, frequently applauded, 
and loaded with floral tributes.” 

Mr. John 8. Clarke, with Miss Mary Booth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman, and the entire company under his 
direction, left Philadelphia, at noon, on the 26th ult., 
and that evening appeared at Ford’s Grand Opera 
House, in Baltimore. Immediately after the perform- 
ance was over the company returned to Philadelphia, 
by a train that was in waiting for them at the Presi- 
dent-street depét. The journey was very successfully 
managed by Mr. J. F. Zimmerman, and was the 
theatrical event of the season in Baltimore. Mr. 
Clarke, who is a native of and a great favourite in 
that city, had not appeared there for several years, 
and his performance of Dr. Pangloss and Toodles met 
the warmest reception from the largest audience that 
has visited the Baltimore Grand Opera House this 
winter. The building was literally packed, hundreds 
being turned away. 








EN PASSANT. 





HIS afternoon, the Prince and Princess of Wales, with 

their children, will go to the Gaiety Theatre to witness 
the pantomime that is to be played for the benefit of the 
General Theatrical Fund by a company consisting princi- 
pally of amateurs. The promised appearance of Mr. W. 
8. Gilbert as Harlequin, we understand, was alone sufficient 
to induce the Prince to remain in this country to see the 
performance. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Gaiety 
Theatre yesterday-week, 


Somerset is going to Italy, which, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, means that Mr. James Robinson Planché will 
accompany the Duke of Abercorn to Rome to invest King 
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Humbert with the Order of the Garter. Mr. Planche’s 
long connection with the Drama has gained him the dis- 
tinction ; he is an authority on “ orders.” 


THERE is to be a conference on the Stage at the City 
Temple, under the presidency of Dr. Parker. Mr. Irving 
has been asked to attend it, but has declined. 

THe newest Shakspere Society has made another im- 
portant discovery. The bard, it is stated, “was a devout 
Ultramontane, and was only prevented from undertaking a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem by the length of time which he 
spent in chemical study in order to fully realise the character 
of the apothecary. How else could he have given so ac- 
curate a description of a holy Palmer’s kiss ?” 

Tue Petit Duc has met with exceptional success in Paris. 
It forms the chief topic of conversation on the Boulevards ; 
the daily papers say as much about it as they can ; sketches 
of its principal scenes enjoy a wide circulation ; M. Olivier 
Metra has composed a quadrille on its motif for the next 
bal de Vopéra, and a second box-office has had to be opened 
at the theatre. The happy manager has decided that 
Mdlle. Granier shall receive, in addition to her salary, 
1 per cent. on the gross receipts. 

Mr. J. Tuomas Scuarr, in the Baltimore Sun, says there is 
every reason to believe that the earliest dramatic represen- 
tations in the United States were held in the city of Anna- 
polis, Md. 

Tue Examiner states that during a performance of the 
Bells after one of ‘Mr. Irving’s most daring and powerful 
expressions of emotion in gesture, somebody in the audience 
said with a kind of defiant giggle—“ If any one jangled my 
bells like that!” It has been pointed out of late, in more 
than one quarter, that a modern audience resents nothing 
so much as an attack upon its emotions, and when one re- 
flects that people in the stalls (the pit is free from such 
affectation and ignorance) are constantly to be heard 
making such absolutely appalling remarks as that just 
quoted, one need not wonder that managers are a little 
shy of producing pieces of strong interest, unless they have 
the cachet of a success abroad. 


Ir is rumoured that M. Halanzier is to be decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. If this be so, the compliment will 
not be ill bestowed. 

Some years ago, the Courrier de Lyon being revived in 
Paris, the part of Fouinard was given to a young actor, 
M. Chaudesaigues. M. Paulin Ménier interested himself 
in the success of his new comrade, and by way of adding 
to his stock of ideas took him into some of the lower 
quarters of Paris, “There, there’s a Fouinard,” he said, 
indicating a man outside a café. The latter, evidently well- 
acquainted with the piece, hotly resented what he regarded 
as an intentional affront, and for a time the public peace was 
seriously jeopardised. 


Tue Parisian journalists who noticed the death of Mdme. 
Checci-Bozzo have each received a letter of thanks from 
Signor Salvini, to whose company, it may be remembered, 
she belonged. r 

Tue Sorcerer, which fis still doing well, will be with- 
drawn about Easter for the new comic opera by the same 
authors. Miss Everard, who has been out of the bill through 
illness, will come back on Saturday night to resume her 
part, as well as to play in The Spectre Knight. 

Tue success of The Spectre Knight should encourage 
Messrs, Albery and Cellier to set to work upon a comic 
opera. After the performance of The Spectre Knight a 
distinguished composer exclaimed, “ Thank God—lI’ve lived 
to see an English operetta.” 








Mr. Percy Firzceratp says that at an old curiosity 
shop in Bond-street, Mr. Pratt’s, is to be seen a curious 
memorial of Garrick. It is a cabinet or “secretary” with 
small cupboards above, and drawers, but every panel is 
decorated with spirited paintings from scenes in the favourite 
plays of the great actor. These are taken from the well- 
known pictures by Zoffany, Sir John Brute, Abel Drugger, 
and the like, while a drawer contains the better-known 
engravings after the pictures. On the panels of the drawers 
is a sort of hunting-piece. These panels are said to have 
been painted by Zoffany, and are certainly in his manner, 
and the cabinet is believed to have been designed by the 
brothers Adam of Adelphi fame, and is conceived in a sort 
of architectural spirit. This “ curio” came from Islington, 
where it was in the possession of Mrs. Garrick’s servant, 
and the tradition is that it was presented as a testimonial 
to the manager by the Drury Lane actors. 


THE efforts of the New York critics to praise Madame 
Modjeska are painful. She is declared to be “artistic,” 
which is supposed to cover a multitude of deficiencies. By 
one critic she is declared to be “a point-lace actress,” also a 
“poem of Tennyson’s.” Worse still, she has made a 
correspondent of the Boston Journal think of “ marble 
statues, Damascus blades, and Aurora Borealis.” It is said 
that Miss Emily Rigl fainted while witnessing Madame 
Modjeska’s death-scene in Adrienne Lecouvreur. This 
young lady is always getting drowned, or fainting, or some- 
thing. 

THRowinG down the brush and taking up the sword, 
Mr. John Brunton, whom everybody in Liverpool knows, 
through the medium of his splendid work in the Alexandra 
annual, and Mr. William Glover, whose name is equally 
familiar to the people of Glasgow as an artist, are to engage 
in a great combat on the 11th of March next. The autho- 
rities need not bestir themselves to imitate the intended 
bride of Mr. Peter Magnus, and interfere. The duel will 
end in death, but the applause of a generous public will 
quickly resuscitate the fallen fighters. 


Tue salutary influence of the Stage has again been 
demonstrated. Mdlle. Beatrice lately received a letter 
to the effect that a young married man who was going to 
the dogs as fast as he could, had been reclaimed by seeing 
her performance in the Woman of the People, in which the 
evils of neglecting a wife and family are painted in vivid 
colours. 


Miss Fiorence Sepitey, the new Juliet, recently 
appeared at the Court Theatre in the humble part of a 
guest at the soirée in Victims, This was at the instance 
of Mr. Tom Taylor, who thought it would “give her 
that familiarity with the look of the footlights and the 
tread of the boards, which is the ‘ goose step’ of theatrical 
drill.” 


It would appear that a definitive treaty of peace and 
amity has been concluded between Mr. Chatterton and 
Mr. Ledger. The Drury Lane advertisements again appear 
in the Zra, and that paper, in announcing that a compli- 
mentary benefit is to be given to Mr. Chatterton on the 
2nd of March, says: “The announcement of this move- 
ment will doubtless bring abundant offers of co-operation, 
and we have no hesitation in predicting that the perform: 
ance will prove a gigantic and gratifying success.” 

Wuite Mr. Walter Pelham was giving his imitation of 
a penny-reader with an unusual lisp murdering “The 
Bells,” at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, a late visitor 
entered the stalls. When Mr. Pelham had finished the gentle- 
man retired precipitately. As he left; he asked one of the 
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attendants, “Who is that man?” 
sir.” “Oh, Mr. Pelham is it! 
nence! I can read better myself.” 


Mr. Hatwipay's will case has been settled. Mrs. 
Halliday is to retain possession of the furniture and house- 
hold effects, and to receive £175 per annum out of the 
fees of the copyright of the plays written by her husband. 
The surplus, if any, is to be invested for the benefit of her 
children. In other respects the will holds good. 


Tue Tour de Nesle was recently played at the Ambigu 
for the benefit of two necessitous orphans. “ J’abandonne 
bien volontiers,” wrote M. Alexandre Dumas to M. 
Dumaine, who organised the performance, “les droits de la 
Tour de Nesle 4 vos pétites orphelines, mais c’est mon pére 
qui fait les frais de votre bonne ceuvre, Je veux y concourir, 
et je vous envoie un bon de cinquante francs pour elles. 
Roger le leur paiera, Mille compliments bien affectueux.” 


“Mr. Walter Pelham, 
Well, damn his imperti- 


Tue New York Daily Graphic, after some complimentary 
remarks about The Queen of Bohemia, says :—“ Mr. Hatton 
is succeeding Miss Braddon as the novelist of the provincial 
confederacy in England, for whom he is now writing a novel 
called “Cruel London.” The opening chapters have had 
a circulation of something like two millions. Chapman & 
Hall will publish ‘it on its completion, in the usual three 
volume form, in the spring.” The story will be drama- 
tised. 

THE Mousquetaires de la Reine, lately revived in Paris, 
was originally called Une Nuit Blanche, but as that title 
had been chosen for a vaudeville at the Variétés, it became 
necessary to change it. Dumas’ Mousquetaires was then in 
the full tide of its popularity. ‘Call your piece the 
Mousquetaires de la Reine,” was a suggestion made to one 
of the authors, Saint Georges. ‘Excellent idea!” said the 
latter ; “I will.” “But,” said a third, “no Queen of 
France has’ever had mousquetaires.” ‘No matter,” said 
Saint Georges ; “ people do not come to the Opéra Comique 
for lessons in history. The name of the piece will be Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine.” 

Mr. BLaNcHArD, in a letter to the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, on London amusements, remarks that only 
a week ago a bundle of old playbills, of no particular 
interest, sold for a couple of sovereigns at a public auction. 
The circumstance is worth noting as illustrating the value 
attached to theatrical documents generally, and the wisdom 
of preserving all relics of the stage individually. The 
fascination of the dramatic art, which lures so many to the 
glare of the footlights, where, like foolish moths, they burn 
their wings after a feeble flight, would seem to be extended 
to everything appertaining to the profession. A book con- 
nected with the history of the theatre, and relating anec- 
dotes of dramatic authors, actresses, and actors, is always 
secure of a remunerative circulation, but the value attached 
to old playbills has considerably increased. 


In Paris a gentleman has been testing the rights of 
opera-goers in that city. He bought four orchestra stalls, 
expecting to see M. Capoul. That night, however, M. 
Capoul was unable to appear. The ticket-money was 
demanded, but was refused. A lawsuit followed, and the 
ticket-buyer gained the day. The judgment was appealed 
against, and the Civil Tribunal has just decided that there 
was not any engagement made with the buyer that M. 
Capoul should play on the night in question, and that the 
manager fulfilled his contract by placing the four stalls at 
the disposal of the former. 


THE cemetery at Wihring, near Vienna, where lie the 
remains of Beethoven, Schubert, and many other celebrities, 
will be closed in about four years, and in consequence the 





Mannergosangverein of the Austrian capital have asked 
leave to remove the bodies of the musicians to the new 
burial ground, where they propose to erect monuments to 
several of the most renowned. 


Tue Commercial Union Assurance Company has paid the 
full amount claimed by the directors of the Theatre Com- 
pany for the destruction by fire of the Worcester Theatre. 
It is thought that the theatre will now be rebuilt. 


A MEMBER of the Ilex Club defines “ Diplunacy” as 
breaking the ice for a morning bathe. 


On Saturday night a distinguished critic inquired of a 
policeman in the neighbourhood of the Opera Comique if 
he knew what time the Spectre Knight came on. “In- 
spector Knight? Oh, he won’t be on at all to-night—he’s 
off duty.” 

TO LADY MAGGIE WAGSTAFFE. 


Fanny has colour—from sea-breeze she won it, 
She went to Bright-e-n and by Jove she’s done it. 


Mr. Joun Bitiincton has—very properly—seceded 
from the Queen’s Theatre. The parts Mr. Billington has 
lately been cast for seem to have been chosen with the 
deliberate intention of bringing about this result. 


Miss NeiLson is an accomplished musician—she plays 
the Viola. 


Mr. Kenpat has purchased from Mr. Bancroft the 
country rights of Diplomacy. Falstaff was terribly out 
when he spoke of ‘“ Kendal Green.” 


Ir is currently reported that more money in advance has 
been paid for Mr. Albery and Mr. Cellier’s Spectre Knight 
than has ever before been given for a one-act piece ; also 
that the Comedy Opera Company (Limited) have liberally 
given Mr. Cellier for his share in the work nearly double 
the sum he asked. 


‘Cat yourself an actor, sir?” asked the stage manager 
of the Novelty Theatre. “Why, you’re not fit to carry on 
a banner!” “That is just where we differ,” was the 
reply. 

Risks is now running at the Park Theatre, New York. 


Madame St. Claire is running “ Risks” at the Park Theatre, 
London. 


Tue Illustrated London News has made a discovery of 
great dramatic interest, We have great pleasure in giving 
it the wider publicity of our columns. “ Twelfth Night,” 
says our contemporary, “is designed for a comedy.” No! 
Perhaps it will be news to the Vews to learn that Othello 
is “designed ” for a tragedy, and that My Precious Betsy is 
“designed” for afarce. Coals are finding their way to 
Newcastle at last. 


Mr. H. S. Leicu is of opinion, that to perpetuate the 
traditions of the Adelphi Theatre, and in “affectionate 
remembrance” of Wright and Paul Bedford, Mr. Carl Rosa 
is in duty bound to advertise his prima-donna as “ Another 
Adelphi Screamer.” 


A CONCERT is to be given at St. James’s Hall in aid of 
the funds of the training-ship Clio. In calling attention 
to it, a weekly contemporary remarks :—“In a column de- 
voted to art we rarely draw attention to benefit concerts, 
or musical entertainments given for charitable objects, but 
we make an exception in this instance, because the pro- 
gramme has been happily made illustrative of the maritime 
life for which the youngsters on board the Clio are trained, 
and will afford a special opportunity for hearing a number 
of our national sea-songs executed by artists of the highest 
standing.” This is very high-minded and self-sacrificing ; 
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but, unfortunately, it transpires that the concert has 
been originated by the proprietor of our contemporary, who 
sings at the concert under an assumed name, and that one 


of the so-called “national sea-songs” has been written by . 


the editor. 


“An Unequat Matcn” at the Aquarium. ‘That must 
be Mr. Robertson and Mr, Labouchere. 


Accorpine to the Sporting and Dramatic News, Eily 
O'Connor is a part that “calls for both local and histrionic 
ability.” As this occurs in a notice of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre the choice of the first adjective is peculiarly in- 
appropriate. 

Sap a noble Duke to Mr. Henderson at the Criterion 
Theatre: “There are two things prominent at your 
theatre—draughts and pretty women.” “ You see, Duke,” 
replied Mr. Henderson, ‘‘ we’re making so much money, 
we can afford a few ‘ airs and graces.’” 


GRANDMAMMA ERA, in a notice to correspondents, says 
that “ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,” will 
be found in Henry VI, part 2, sc. 2. “ Arm’d,” grannie, 
“ arm’d.” 

GotpsmitH is of opinion that Pink Dominos is “The 
pink of perfection.” Byron, on the other hand, maintains 
that it is “ beautifully blue.” 


CoLLeTTE versus Goode! The name of Collette has here- 
tofore been always associated with a crusade against all 
that was Bad. By the way, it has been suggested by 
skaters that the total abstinence of frost is due to the efforts 
of the Society for the Suppression of Ice ! 


Aw astronomical joke. Sothern ji/s has been playing 
Dundreary in Sydney, New South Wales. Sothern pére is 
now Sothern Cross. 

GRANDMAMMA Era, in a notice of Madcap, discourses 
learnedly of “avoiding Scylla.” Grandmamma cannot be 
accused of avoiding “ siller,” and may, in fact, be described 
as getting ‘ Scyllier ” every day. 

Mr. Wysrow Rosertson, at the Westminster police- 
court, alluded to Mr. Douglas Straight as “an array of 
legal talent.” Mr. Straight may be a host in himself, but 
he is not quite a battalion of forensic eloquence. Perhaps 
he is a corps of observation. 


Ams and the men we sing. The lessees of the Vaude- 
ville will devote the proceeds of the 1,000th night of Our 
Boys (February 19) to charitable purposes. So many 
k-nights would be useless without alms. 


Saip a popular actress of Miss T——~. “She is a 
pupil of mine ; J taught her.” 

Mr. GitBert’s comedy for the Olympic is to be called 
The Neer do Weel. 


Mr. Rozert Bucuanan is said to have written a piece 
called The Flying Dutchman for Mr. Hermann Vezin. Mr. 
Edmund Yates, it is whispered, has written a farce for Mr. 
Robert Buchanan under the title of The Skedaddling 
Scotchman. 


AmusicaAL ALMANACK—Pumnch’s. 


THe daily paper which alluded recently to Sir Julius 
Benefit must have been inspired, as Sir Julius takes a benefit 
at Her Majesty’s to-night. 

Tue “ General” to whom French is “ caviare” pronounces 
Cloches de Corneville “ clocks.” May the clocks “go,” and 
prove a “ striking ” success ! 


‘Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and Miss Jones were all that 
could be desired. The scenery was adequate.” This para 
graph has apparently been stereotyped by a contemporary, 








for it concludes nine out of ten of its criticisms—uno, 
“ notices”—the word is its own. Our contemporary is 
only as yet in the infantile stage of ‘taking notice.” 

“Miss Erriz Hitt shone to advantage.” Naturally. 
People generally shine to advantage. Had Miss Hill shone 
to disadvantage it would have been worth mentioning. 


THe Lxaminer says that several serious accidents have 
occurred in private life in consequence of rash attempts on 
the part of persons who have seen the Sorcerer to imitate 
Mr, Grossmith’s run round with the tea-pot. 

On Monday evening next and the three following Mon- 
days Mr. Turquand and Mr. Walter Pelham will give 
their dramatic and mimetic entertainment at the Langham 
Hall. 

Is an equestrian drama a “horse-play”? if so, how 
should it be “ mounted ” ? 


TO MRS. CHARLES GREYTHORNE. 
‘‘SHort retirement urges sweet return ; 
Warm admirers,—’tis for that we burn, 

“THe same old game” at the Court, te, More Tum- 
taler. By the way, the game at the Court is, “ awful- 
Huy.” 

On pit that Mr. Walter Gooch has been put to consider- 
able expense at the Princess’s, for the purchase of drying 
stoves, as the house requires airing every day on account 
of the dampness, caused by the copious tears shed every 
evening at Miss Heath’s impersonation of Jane Shore. 


On the other hand, the Globe is nightly “ convulsed,” 
and it is stated that the District Surveyor has been in- 
structed to take precautions against Mr. Toole’s “ bringing 
down the house.” 


One of the heartiest laughs at the first performance of 
The Spectre Knight was evoked by the following lines in the 
Knight’s song :— 

I conduct myself, now I am dead, 

In the moral way that I was bred ; 

I never flirt, though there are hosts 
Of exceedingly naughty female ghosts. 

A MELODRAMA (not The Vicar) by Messrs. Joseph Hatton 
and James Albery has been accepted at the Princess's, and 
will probably be produced about Easter. 


Ir is suggested that Une Cause Célébre must be Mr. Case, 
the well-known concertina player. ; 


Ir would be as well if the various actors and actresses 
at the Haymarket and Opera Comique would make up 
their minds once and for all as to the proper pronunciation 
of “ Viola.” One would think the name was a musical in- 
strument by the number of different sounds that are got 
out of it. 

Ir was quite to be expected that the Camden Town wags 
would christen Mr. George Honey’s residence, The Hive ; 
but they really should not speak of his “ Engaged ” tour as 
The Honeymoon. 


Two printer’s errors occurred in our last issue, and 
although they must have been obvious to every reader it 
is as well to correct them. ‘ Menechmi in Plautus” should 
have been “ Menechmi in Plautus,” and in the second 
paragraph of the article headed “Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth,” read “‘of Lady Macbeth,’ he says, ‘ there is 
not a great deal in this play.’” 

Te annual dinner of the Savage will be held on Ash- 
Wednesday. The chair will probably be occupied by Mr. 
George Augustus Sala. 

Mr. AuBert Grant's house at Kensington has been pur- 
chased by a San Francisco millionaire, Mr. Mackay. This 
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may be of interest to our readers, as the internal decora- 
tions are said to be of a somewhat theatrical character. 


Mr. James FERNANDEZ, we are pleased to state, will 
appear as Coitier in the forthcoming revival at the 
Lyceum of Louis XJ., which may be expected to take 
place early in February. 


Miss CAvENDIsH is to go to the States, under the 
auspices of Mr. Sothern’s agent. 

Miss Geneviive Warp, who, if rumour is to be trusted, 
will shortly appear in London in the piece written for her 
by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, will commence an engagement 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York, on the 2nd September, and 
will afterwards make a tour of the United States. 


Mr. Manvitte Fenn’s novel, Land Ahead, has been 
dramatised by the author, and will very soon be brought 
out by Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Miss Hotme will leave the Strand Theatre on the with- 
drawal of Family Ties. 


Miss Rose Leciercg is about to appear in Liz at 
Dublin. 


Mrs. Bittineton will reappear at the Adelphi in the 
English version of Une Cause Célébre. 


Mr. F. Payye, the pantomimist, has, we regret to state, 
lost his reason. The affliction is attributed to an affaire du 
cweur. 


THERE will be a performance at the Globe Theatre on 
the 27th inst. in aid of the Stafford House Fund. Miss 
Herbert will appear in a scene from Much Ado About 
Nothing, and Mr. Boucicault’s Grimaldi will be played. 


Tue Lancashire Lass is to be revived at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Mr. Emery, as before, playing “‘a party of the 
name of Johnson.” 


Miss Harriet Coveney has reappeared at Drury-lane. 


Miss Caritotta Lecitercg and Mr. John Nelson have 
commenced their farewell tour. 


Herr BanpMANN lately appeared at Darlington. His 
talents were not appreciated there, and on the 2nd inst., 
though announced to appear that evening in Richard III, 
he left the place in disgust. 


THE old Theatre Royal at Cardiff, lately burnt down, is 
not to be rebuilt. 


Mop..e. Rosine Buiocu, of the Paris Opéra, is at present 
in Italy, and will return to Paris towards the end of the 


month. Her place has been taken by Mdlle. Barbot and 
Mdlle. Richard. : 


Tue authors and the composer of Le Petit Duc have 
undertaken to write two opera comiques in three acts for 
the Renaissance. 


THE composer of the Roi de Lahore, M. Massenet, has 
asked M. Parodi, the author of Rome Vaincue, to write for 
him the libretto of an opera. The result is not yet known. 


Tue piece selected to follow Marceau at the Théitre 
Historique, Le Ballon Morel, will probably be produced at 
the end of the month. 


M. Hatanzier has set aside 8,000 fr. for the benefit of 
the superannuated members of the company of the Théatre 
Lyrique. 

M. Boistanpry and M. Champvallier were not a little 
annoyed to find their names in the list of the dramatis 
persone of the Petit Duc, and sent a letter to the manager 
on the subject. The two names have since been changed— 
one into Montlandry and the other into Champvallon. 








A new drama, by Signor Marenco, entitled Speroni @oro, 
has been produced at the Valle Theatre, in Rome, with 
great success. It is said to be a fine poetical work, and a 
very effective drama. 


Sicnor Satvint has been drawing great crowds to the 
Dal Verme Theatre, in Milan, to see his impersonation of 
Othello. He has also appeared in Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
La Morte Civile. 


Sicnor Pinsutt’s opera, J] Mercante di Venezia has had 
a great success at the Pagliano Theatre in Florence. 


M. Gounop has addressed a letter to Signor Faccio, the 
conductor of the orchestra at La Scala, absolving him and 
his musicians from all responsibility for the failure of his 
Cing Mars. 


A New tragedy by Herr Martin Greif, the author of 
Corfiz Urfeldt and Nero, has been accepted for production 
by the management of the Vienna Stadttheater. It is 
entitled Marino Falieri, oder, Der Doge als Verschworer. 
The author paid a visit to Venice some time ago, to study 
the scene of his new work and impart a local colour to it. 


Miss Anna Dickinson, who a few months ago, in the 
Eagle Theatre, publicly assailed all the New York critics, 
is still tarrying at Elizabeth, N. J., not yet well enough to 
do anything in particular. Her dramatisation of Jane 
Eyre is said to be the finest ever made from that novel. 


Mr. Jarret and Mr. Palmer are said to have just cleared 
$30,000 by a three weeks’ run of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
New York. The old play has made the fortune of many 
generations of theatrical managers, but this last story is 
incredible. 


Mr. BenJAMIN E. Woo r, author of the Mighty Dollar, has 
the most complete and valuable dramatic library in the 
country. Mr. Woolf lives in Boston, and is dramatic and 
musical editor of the Saturday Evening Gazette, the oldest 
newspaper in that city. 

Miss Cxrara Doria, the well-known soprano singer, is 
reported to be engaged to a Boston lawyer. 


Tue volume on Goldsmith in the series of works to be 


called Englishmen of Letters will be written by Mr. William 
Black. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN THEATRES. 


— Ooo 


OW far it is an advantage to playgoers to have 
children appearing upon the stage is, perhaps, 

a doubtful question. Many people are invariably 
irritated by the sound of a child’s voice when pitched 
at the unnatural level necessary if the small artist is to 
be heard beyond the front rows of the stalls. They are 
strongly of opinion, that behind the footlights, at least, 
children should be seen and not heard, and that their 
presence should be altogether avoided wherever this is 
possible. They cannot bear the precocious little boy 
who, in his shrill treble, asks papa awkward’ questions 
about dear mamma and suggests that she ought to be 
forgiven; they detest the good little girl who sets to 
work to bring about a reconciliation between her 
parents; and there is something that sets their teeth 
on edge in the supernatural intelligence, the conscious 
unconsciousness, the deadly precision, and the other 
unchildlike qualities of the best child-player. They 
urge, that the spirit ‘of the stage-performance, 
its simulated feeling and elaborated expression 
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is opposed to all the happiest and best characteristics 
of childhood, and that although there may be no actual 
harm in encouraging a child to act, the result is in- 
evitably unpleasant by reason of its incongruity. More- 
over, from a different point of view, they can never 
reconcile themselves to the fact that the “ Marvellous 
Baby Comedian” ought to be sound asleep in bed at 
the very time when he commences each night to enter- 
tain the public; and throughout the diminutive per- 
former’s most effective passages and most marvellous 
tricks they are haunted by morbid imaginings con- 
cerning the punishment which must have been needed 
to stimulate this premature perfection. 

All sympathy, however, with stage children and their 
presumable troubles does not take this unappreciative 
form. There are plenty of soft-hearted playgoers who 
are never so much touched as when the hungry child 
says to the starving mother—“ You take the ‘bread, 
mammy ; I can wait ;” or when in the curidusly-clipped 
utterance, peculiar to baby-players, it defies the bold, 
bad man of the piece. They are always ready to ex- 
claim, concerning the cleverness of the trained child— 
“No bigger than our Tommy at home ;” and they hang 
upon the small actor’s words and movements with an 
interest which they bestow upon no one else in the cast. 
They like the tour de force because it is a towr de force, 
and without stopping to inquire whether it has any 
artistic value ; and they enjoy hearing a child trained 
to speak an emphasis that it does not understand, and 
with an “intention” not its own just as they would 
enjoy watching a learned pig spell words admittedly 
beyond its comprehension. So the infant prodigies are 
generally pretty sure of a call if they get through their 
tasks with tolerable adroitness; and if they annoy cer- 
tain members of their audiences they succeed in making 
others cry or laugh according to the desire of their 
tutors. Without attempting to lay down a general 
rule, or to decide between the conflicting tastes we may 
express an opinion that the less children have to 
do with the illustration of tragedy, comedy, or domestic 
drama the better; whilst to those who roundly aver 
that they hate to see children upon the stage, we may 
point out that there is one form of dramatic entertain- 
ment for which their capabilities are eminently quali- 
fied. Notwithstanding our recollection of the little- 
ones’ scenes in Richard III., in Charles I., in Medea, 
in Tears, Idle Tears, and in Kast Lynne, and of their 
admirable effect, we may yet confess to a lingering 
doubt whether even here the stage-children do not pain 
at least as much as they please us by their share in the 
representation ; but we cannot forget that in efforts of a 
very different order, as for example in the pantomimes at 
the Adelphi and the Aquarium, stage-children have 
seemed not only unobjectionable, but thoroughly welcome. 
The spirit of pantomime is not so far removed from 
that of the nursery game as to be beyond the natural 
taste and comprehension of childhood; the little 
players are obviously at home in their tasks; and so 
long as they are not asked to take part in that most 
repulsive of exhibitions, the infantile parody of music- 
hall vulgarity in song and dance, their achievements 
are to be enjoyed unreservedly and without any sugges- 
tion. of regret, especially when their labours are all over 
before six o’clock in the evening. 

It is, of course, easy to understand that in certain 
quarters the employment of children on the stage may 
be objected to on grounds widely removed from that 
mere question of taste to which we have been referring. 
The good effect upon the child of employing it in this 
manner may be called in question, especially with 
regard to any interruption of its education which may 

ensue; and inasmuch as the morning performance of 
pantomime takes up much more of the little ones’ 
time than would its evening share of a more ambitious 
entertainment, this is likely to be the phase of the 
question most prominently discussed. Should this be 





the case, it will, we think, be unfortunate for children 
who derive much more good from the training which they 
undergo for pantomime than from the lessons needed 
by other stage efforts. They are drilled in masses, 
they are taught to obey orders, they learn singing and 
dancing, and they are compelled, for some few hours in 
the day at least, to keep themselves neat and clean. 
They are much more healthily employed in their work 
at the theatre than they would be in idleness at 
home ; and provided that their elementary education 
in other respects is provided for—as is usually, we 
believe, the case—it is clear that they. are deriving 
substantial benefit, both present and to come, from 
their temporary occupation. For the most part they 
come from homes where they are only in the way, 
and where, as money-earning members of the family, 
they are much better looked after than they would 
be if they were encumbrances, to be educated 
only under the compulsion of the School Board 
inspector; and they are, ex hypothesi, being 
trained to take a far more hopeful place in the 
struggle for existence than is promised by their 
station in life. The demand for child-performers in 
pantomimes has this season exceeded that of years 
gone by, and it is obvious that managers, who are in 
this matter only following the hint given by popular 
fancy, will do well to ascertain the precise conditions 
under which they can safely recruit the ranks of panto- 
mimists from the nursery. But it would assuredly be 
a pity if the authorities did not see their way to relax 
certain restrictions which, whilst applicable enough to 
the employment of children in factories, where their 
labour is purely mechanical, and leads nowhere be- 
yond a few shillings a week, do not fairly apply to 
their employment in theatres, where their work con- 
tains in itself most of the elements of a useful educa- 
tion. 





DRAMATIC REFORM. 


ee 


be last monthly circular of the Manchester Dra-~ 
matic Reform Association contains letters from 
Mr. Rossetti and Miss Emily Faithfull in reference to 
the objects of that body, together with an apparently 
verbatim report of an address delivered by the Rev. 
W. Wilberforce Newton at the last congress of the 
Episcopal Church in America. “I quite agree,” says 
Mr. Rossetti, “in the feeling of the Association that 
the present state of the British stage— authorship and 
acting—is bad, and that to make it good were a point 
most desirable of attainment. How to do this is the 


question. Though there is a great deal of keen sense ~ 


in the letter written by Mr. Reade on this subject, I 
cannot’ feel with him that the painless extinction of 
poetical drama is the desideratum, combined with the 
introduction of prose drama dealing with our own 
period of history and society. To this latter in its degree 
I have certainly not the least objection— quite the con- 
trary. But I believe the great thing would be to revive 
the poetical and ideal (I use that word in its broadest 
sense) in drama, whether in standard works, and of course 
chiefly in those of Shakspere, or in productions by our 
contemporaries. Can this be done? I greatly fear not 
at present on any extensive scale. The wretched taste 
of our public is the thing most of all in fault : this acts 
on and is reacted on by the corresponding weak points, 
or positively bad points, in our authors, managers, actors, 
costumiers, &c. ; and nothing I fear will be rightly done 
until somehow or other poetical beauty—rather than 
whatsoever else—becomes the public liking. Meanwhile, 
possessing as we do in Shakspere the greatest dramatist 
and most fully-equipped stage-play wziter in the world, 
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the first step appears to me. to be this—that the acting 
of Shaksperean dramas, with all adequate available 
accomplishment and attractiveness, should be in one 
way or other provided for and secured.” “ What the 
stage most needs to-day,” writes Miss Faithfull, “is the 
advent upon it of a few more educated, honest, highly- 
gifted women—accomplished, well-bred, liberal-minded 
—who would give tone and command respect.” This 
is followed by an extract from an address delivered by 
Mr. Irving to an assemblage of clergymen two or three 
years ago, in the course of which he said, “ Change 
your attitude towards the stage, and, believe me, 
the stage will co-operate with you. Use the 
pulpit, the press, and the platform to denounce, 
not the stage, but certain evils that find allowance 
on it.” This advice seems to have been taken by 
Mr. Newton. “The capabilities of the theatre of 
good and evil,” he said, “are great beyond any other 
institution of society. The Church must do something 
for the Theatre, or the Theatre will winnow the Church 
of its converts. The dramatic instinct is implanted 
universally in human nature. The passion for acting 
and for witnessing acting finds its correlate in human 
nature’s struggles after the ideal. Poetry, painting, 
music, sculpture, and authorship appeal to man’s 
imagination to realise their portrayal of life and 
character, and the ideal stage is in itself as truly a 
healthful art as any of its sister accomplishments. The 
fact that the dramatic art has been abused is no more 
against the drama itself than the fact that some beauti- 
ful grove or island has been used as a place for a 
bacchanalian orgie isan argument against the groves and 
islands of nature. The key-note of the reformers of to- 
day is found in the one word ‘discrimination.’ Twenty- 
five years ago novel-reading was denounced as a sin; 
to-day we have learned to draw a line between the 
poetic or creative power contained in the novel as a 
work of art and that yellow-covered literature which is 
weakening and demoralising to the nature. Why, then, 
can we not discriminate in the matter of the drama ? ” 

Each of the suggestions to which we have drawn 
attention is worthy of attentive consideration. 
who think with us that the drama may be made to 
combine the utile dulci in the highest degree will not 
fail to echo Mr. Rossetti’s protest against the somewhat 
narrow view that dead authors and their pictures of 
small ages should be excluded from the theatre. If 
this view had obtained general acceptance in this 
country we should have been deprived of many monu- 
ments of art and many splendid pictures of the past, 
and it should be borne in mind that the Comédie 
Frangaise, which Mr. Reade appears to regard as very 
nearly a perfect example of what a theatre should be, 
is, if anything, more fortunate in its revivals of dead 
authors and their pictures of even small ages than in 
comedies dealing with contemporary life. Though not 
disposed to condemn the age we live in as unpoetical 
and unpictorial, we should regret to find that the mirror 
of the stage is not to be held up to any other, and such 
a policy, if consistently pursued, could end in nothing 
but commercial disaster. Variety is important to all 
perceptions of pleasure, and if the scope of the drama 
is restricted its educational influence is proportionately 
diminished. In insisting upon the necessity of reviving 
the poetical and ideal Mr. Rossetti has undoubtedly 
indicated the principal cause of the present state of 
the drama. The success of the Lyceum Theatre and 
the frequency with which standard plays are represented 
in our chief cities and towns are convincing proofs that 
the taste for the poetical drama is far from dead, 
and the nearly extinct popularity of entertainments 
which tend to weaken the sense of the ideal—opera- 
bouffe and burlesque—affords room for the hope that 
before long that taste may become more general than it 
is at present. Mr. Rossetti is not so sanguine on this 
point as we are, but it is clear that he does not despair 
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of seeing the poetical and the ideal re-established on 
the stage. In the meantime, he suggests, Shaksperean 
plays should be acted in a fitting and attractive manner. 


But that is more easily proposed than done. The 
adequate representation of a Shaksperian play 
involves a large outlay, and if public taste 


is to be improved the performances must not be 
few or far between. How or by whom the 
sinews of war are to be provided Mr. Rossetti does not 
inform us. In truth, the suggestion he makes can 
hardly be carried out except by means of a subsidy 
from the State, and it is to be feared that some time 
will elapse before the Government will have the moral 
courage to propose such a measure. Miss Faithfull’s 
letter will not elicit so much criticism as Mr. Rossetti’s, 
inasmuch as she deals less with theory than with 
palpable and notorious facts. Three or four years ago 
the stage had sunk to a depth which it had never 
reached befoye, even in the days of Etherege, Sedley, 
and Mrs. Behn. In the forcible but not uncalled- 
for language of Mr. Reade, a number of harlots 
with money at their backs, but without talent 
or experience as actresses, obtained possession of 
theatres and played in opera-bouffe or burlesque, and 
one of the number appeared before the public almost 
naked. No wonder that under these circumstances the 
stage acquired a bad name, that women of education 
and self-respect shrank from the idea of joining a pro- 
fession which had been so deeply degraded. Burlesque 
or opera-bouffe—the only kinds of dramatic entertain- 
ment, by-the-way, in which the “ harlots ” could appear 
without exposing themselves to ridicule— can no longer 
be relied upon to fill a theatre ; its votaries have been 
compelled to leave the stage and follow some other 
calling. Moreover, the men who bore a portion of the 
expenses of a theatre in order that a girl of his acquaint- 
ance might appear in it is a little more reluctant than 
was formerly the case to admit the fact. Consequently, 
there is now no valid reason why women of education 
and self-respect should not go on the stage,and Miss 
Faithfull may rest assured that her letter to the Dramatic 
Reform Association will not fail to produce a good 
effect. Excellent, in their own way, too, are Mr. 
Newton’s remarks on the importance of discriminating 
between the good and the bad. Literature and art have 
been applied to improper uses, and those who keep away 
from the theatre because it has led to vice must in 
consistency avoid the art gallery or a library. Yet we 
hear of clergymen and other well-meaning persons 
most devoutly thanking their Maker that they have never 
been to a theatre—in other words, boasting that they 
have voluntarily deprived themselves of a high intel- 
lectual recreation, and declaring in effect that when 
represented in a theatre Hamlet and Lear are to be 
put in the same category as the Pink Dominoa. 
Though the letters of Miss Faithfull and M. Ros- 
setti are in all respects welcome, the circular under 
notice we think will occasion a good deal of disappoint- 
ment among those who have been led to take an 
interest in the doings of the Dramatic Reform Associa- 
tion. With two or three exceptions, the letters printed 
in the first circular were from persons unconnected with 
the drama, and it was naturally expected that the next 
publication of the Association would contain expressions 
of opinion on the subject by men practically acquainted 
with the stage and the conditions under which it 
exists. This, however, is not the case; and we are 
driven to the conclusion that the leading actors and 
dramatists of our time, if communicated with, have 
altogether declined to enter into any discussion 
on the subject. In fact, it is generally felt that the 
necessity of dramatic reform is daily becoming less 
urgent. The state of the stage, to repeat a somewhat 
stale truism, depends almost entirely on the taste of 
the public. The laws by which it is regulated are 
silently passed by its patrons. Now, it can hardly be 
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denied that public taste is rapidly improving. 
Burlesque and opéra-bouffe, which only a few years 
ago seemed likely to sponge every other form of 
theatrical entertainment out of existence, are virtually 
dead and buried, and the higher drama has regained 
much of the popularity it enjoyed in what would be 
termed its haleyon days. The poetic and the ideal 
may not be in so much request as they were 
when Knowles’s Virginius and Barry Cornwall’s 
Mirandola captivated the town, but at any 
rate their power of attraction is greater than 
it has been for some time. The demand for pictures of 
life and character, too, is sensibly increasing. More 
than sufficient evidence may be brought forward in 
support of these statements. In London there are no 
fewer than twenty theatres in which all sorts and 
conditions of men—the educated and the unlettered, 
the busy and the idle, the young and the old, the 
rich and the poor—are in the habit of congregating, 
and it is well known that with two exceptions 
the most edifying or the purest entertainments 
are those which yield the most profit. This suc- 
cess, it is true, is often due to the merits of 
the acting, but the popularity of meritorious acting is 
in itself a proof that a sound taste exists among the 
play-going community. Nor is that sound taste 
limited to the metropolis. The majority of provincial 
theatres find that a wholesome play, to whatever de- 
partment of the drama it may belong, “ pays” better 
than senseless buffoonery or thinly-veiled indecency. 
The reform contemplated by the Manchester 
Association, in short, is accomplishing itself, and 
is likely to be retarded rather than promoted 
by any but the most judicious advocacy. But, 
while holding that the state of the stage is not 
so deplorable as it is alleged to be, we believe that in 
many respects it is susceptible of improvement, and if 
the Manchester Dramatic Reform Association is to do 
any good it must place itself in communication with 
men and women who from a long connection with the 
—— may be able to offer suggestions of a practical 
nature. 
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To the Editor of THe THEATRE. 
A FARCICAL COMEDY. 


[ HAD expected to see under this heading in your last, an 

essay on the distinction between comedy and farce, and the 
determinate signification to be allowed to the term, “ Farcical 
Comedy.” But “ A Lowland Scot ” confines himself to discussing 
the merits of Mr. Gilbert's comedy, Engaged, Perhaps you will 
allow me to offer a few observations. 

It may be laid down as a broad principle in comedy that the 
humour should arise more from the situations than from the 
colloquies. Now, the plots whose situations afford the greatest 
humour are all plots of intrigue—i.e., plots which are constructed 
of complications. The older dramatists adopted this principle as 
the main idea in the construction of their comedies—as, witness, 
the Comedy of Errors, both of Goldsmith’s, The Wonder, The 
Panel, andmany others. Their intricacies, and the comical situa- 
tions they give rise to, occasion nearly all the humour, the colloquy 
serving to develop and illustrate it. But this colloquy, while 
subordinate to the plot itself, should have a prominence of its 
own. It should be @ propos, concise, crisp, and witty. It is 
when plot alone is arrived at, and language and sentiment left to 
shift entirely for themselves, that comedy becomes farce. 
There is plenty of incident, but no sentiment ; plenty 
of fun, but no wit. The Pink Dominos and the Great 
Divorce Case, are examples of comedy which has degene- 
rated into farce. This I conceive to be the true distinction 
between comedy and farce; yet there is something to be said 








— 


in favour of the popular idea that exaggeration distinguishes 
farce from comedy, just as extravagance converts farce into 
burlesque. The popular idea gains its plausibility from being 
less subtle and more apparent than the other. But, in truth, the 
dramatic student must have observed that exaggeration charac- 
terises plain comedy itself. Nature becomes slightly distorted in 
the mirror to which she is held up, more, perhaps, from a natural than 
artistic defect in the mirror. It is impossible to transfer to the stage, 
effectwvely, characters in all their life-like simplicity and monotony; 
there must be, and there always is, a touch of caricature. It is 
not when this caricature is simply broadened that comedy becomes 
farce, because there is always a varying degree of humour in 
comedy itself. This varying degree of humour may be seen in 
the delicacy of the School for Lovers, in the brisk but somewhat 
coarse wit of the School for Scandal, in the fine and subdued 
humour of the Honeymoon, and in the turbulent humour of-She 
Stoops to Conquer. But these comedies, with their incidents 
exaggerated and characters broadened, would not be farces either ; 
they require to be divested of that wit and sentiment which will 
always lift comedy out of the regions of farce. 

The medium which is sought to be struck in “ Farcical 
Comedy,” is, I should suppose, that in which comedy has been 
aimed at and fallen short of. I cannot suppose, that any author, 
capable of writing a genuine comedy, could set out with the 
deliberate intention of writing a “Farcical Comedy.” I can 
fancy an author, purposing to write a comedy, but influenced by 
a tempting idea, yielding to it, and imbuing his comedy with a 
strong taint of farce. Such an author, if his play be denied a 
place in real comedy, will not readily consent to have 
relegated to the category of farces. He will desire a due 
recognition of the more refined merits which he partly 
sacrificed; he will term his play  Farcical Comedy. So also 
can I imagine an author designing to write a farce, but 
tempted similarly by a good idea which is more refined, turning 
out a work above the average of mere farces. He is likewise 
loth to have his work judged by the same standard as ordinary 
farces; he, too, dubs his work a “farcical comedy.” But this 
nomenclature is to my thinking extremely arbitrary and fanciful. 
Such plays as the Great Divorce Case and Tottles have been 
called “farcical comedies.” These two, however superior to 
other farces, can lay no claim on that account to the honours of 
comedy; they are farces, and nothing more. My Awful Dad 
has likewise been called a “farcical comedy.” It certainly does 
contain a taint of farce, but to my mind it possesses more real 
comedy than many plays which pretend to be “legitimate 
comedies.” It has, in some passsages, the delicious flavour of the 
comedies of the Garrick epoch. 

I have thus touched on a matter which “ A Lowland Scot” 
did not meddle with; but I have purposely refrained from con- 
sidering the applicability of my remarks to the play he criticised 
so trenchantly, because I have not seen Engaged. 
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‘Bills of the Play. 


HES MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Last Night of the Opera. 
This Evening 
THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 
Hardress Cregan, Mr. George Perren; 
Myles na Coppaleen, Mr. E. Cotte; Father 
om, Signor Franceschi; Mr. Corrigan, 
Mr. G. Marler; O’Moore, Mr. Marshall; 
Danny Man, Mr. George Fox. Miss 
Anne Chute, Madame Alice Barth; 
Shielah, Mrs. Sharp; .Mrs. Cregan, Miss 
Palmer ; Eily O'Connor, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister. 
Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 





MNPHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 


At 7, 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes, 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney» 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns — F, 
Evans and C. Lauri. 


Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 o’clock. 





'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 
At 7.30, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Howe, D. Fisher, jun., &e. 
At 8.15 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Braid, Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. 
Conway; Mesdames Neilson, Ernstone, 
and Kate Phillips. 





1T, JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurnt Hayes. 


At 7.30, 
MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
At 8.15, 
AS YOU LIK IT. 

Messrs. W. H. Stephens, Lin Rayne, 
F. De Belleville, Holman, Selby, B. Robins, 
and Henry Forrester; Misses Ada Caven- 
dish Kate Rivers, and Mrs, Chippendale. 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


t 8, 

Every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, THE BELLS; Tuesday 
and Friday, THE LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 

irginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NevItte, Sole Lessee. 
At7 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, Flockton, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville ; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Julia Vokins, 
Hébert, Alma Stanley, F. Terry, and 
Mrs. John Wood. 

RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 

Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


MaRrIir 


RoervaAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
A 


20) 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytey Carte. 











At 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 8.45, 

THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 

Varwick, H. Everard. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(jATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Houuinasueap. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, —— Soutar, Fawcett, 
t 


Barnes. .15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs, Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c, 











OYAL STRAND THEATRE 

At 7.30, 

FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey Foster. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8, 
Nicolai’s Comic Opera, 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Messrs. F. C. Packard, Ludwig, Snazelle, 
C. Lyall, H. W. Dodd, Brooklyn, Muller, 
and Aynsley Cook; Mesdames J. Gaylord, 
J. York, G. Burns. 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 


GLOBE 





THEATRE, 
At 7, 


MY WIFE'S OUT. 


At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 


Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 


Ok ITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, 
Nelly Harris, and E. Bruce. 








OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
ALEX. HENDERSON, 
At 7.30, 
A HAPPY MAN. 
Mr. Shiel Barry. 
At 8.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill, Miss Violet Cameron. 
At 9.15, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Dalton, Wyatt, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, &c. 


Mr. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hane. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricnuarpd Doverass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. C. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o'clock, 
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@ard Basket. 


MIss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening as Vioia in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 


ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 











ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





M8: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


In the Lyons Mart, and Tur BELts, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








M R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
THEATRE ROYAL, GREENOCK. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR, 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MB. J; LL. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M& CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Me: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


RR. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRALTO). 

Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
ood. 

Pupils in singing received and attended. 


Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 


Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 























Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEy, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

¢¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 

of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —LEra. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.’’—Era. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, ec. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
‘* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHARLES HInDLeEy. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

‘Mr, Hindley has bong together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 


reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.”’—Public Opinion, 





Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &e, 


** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 


QMiscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
‘ Richard ITI,” &ce. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


[HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Eminy Farrurvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d, 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
poses they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 


The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, inclu the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville e “ for this Drama.—Apply, 











Knightsbridge, 
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Disinfecting, Purifying 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
\ Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\\ the World. By its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured ; the complexion improved; pimples, 
blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 
**In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Luncet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
praying for a remedy fur offensive perspiration—here is one.”"—Medical Times and Guzette, 
the only true antiseptic suap.”— British Medical Journal, 





“Itis 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS 
‘ 0 ) Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 

Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. 

Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


DETERGENS.” 


They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W,. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


‘Brief - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :-- 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEk’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions, 
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All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dc. &e, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week, 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 103, 10d,, payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from t hotographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


8, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended...os...:cc0ssesseeeeeee- Per doz. 21/- 
BLUE ie Very fine.........000e » 25/- 
PINK 29 very choice old 

IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 








November, 1877, 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, S1'RAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For February, 1878, price 2s, 6d., 


The Peace tocome, By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

The Value of India to Kngland. By Col. George Chesney. 

A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism, By the Abbé Martin. — 

Spontaneous Generation: a Reply. By Dr. H. Charlton Bastian. 

Tbe Dangers and Warnings of ‘‘ The Inflexible.” By Sir 8, Robinson. 

Mrs, Siddons as Lady Macbeth (from Contemporary Notes by George Joseph 
Bell). By Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 

How the Turks Rule Armenia. By Dr. H. Sandwith, C.B. (of Kars), 

Benedict de Spinoza. By Frederick Pollock. 

Our Army and the People (concluded). By John Holms, M.P. 

The Proposed Interference with Domestic Handicraft. By Frederick Seebohm, 

Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley, 

Germany and Holland. By Mons. de Beaufort (Member of the Dutch States 


General). 
) C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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